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ARMY  CIVIL  AFFAIRS  (CA)  units  are  increasingly  recognized 
as  important  tools  that  America  has  available  in  its  fight  against 
terrorism  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  other  states.  However,  Civil  Affairs  as  a 
proponent  has  not  received  funding,  support,  or  recognition  commensurate 
with  its  mission.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  challenge  the  branch  faces 
is  overcoming  a  command  structure  that  separates  Active  and  Reserve 
components,  reducing  C A  units’  capabilities  and  hobbling  their  relationship 
with  maneuver  units. 

The  current  CA  structure  does  not  properly  align  with  the  rapidly 
expanding  and  maturing  needs  of  the  CA  total  force.  While  it  is  tempting 
to  continue  to  examine  the  problem  of  a  CA  proponency  from  the  Reserve 
component  versus  Active  component  perspective,  the  continuing  demands 
placed  on  the  CA  branch  compel  us  to  embrace  a  new  support  paradigm. 

Gun-toting  Diplomats 

Described  by  the  Army  as  “gun-toting  diplomats,”  CA  units  in  both  the 
Active  and  Reserve  components  conduct  counterterrorism  holistically  by 
helping  partner  nations  address  the  underlying  grievances  that  lead  people 
to  violence  and  extremism.1  Operating  in  four-man  teams  either  to  support 
conventional  forces  or  as  part  of  a  special  operations  task  force,  CA  units 
garner  local  support  for  U.S.  and  host  nation  policies,  develop  capability 
and  institutions,  and  help  deter  terrorist  recruitment.  CA  soldiers  are 
commanders’  cultural  advisors,  regional  experts,  and  the  Army’s  experts 
in  negotiation,  reconstruction,  and  civil  reconnaissance.2  Testifying  before 
Congress  in  2007,  then-Army  Special  Operations  Command  commander, 
Lieutenant  General  Robert  W.  Wagner,  described  CA  units  as  “experts  in 
both  advancing  U.S.  interests  and  objectives  and  developing  the  capabilities 
of  partner  nations  through  regional  engagements.”3  As  described  in  RAND 
Corporations’  War  by  Other  Means,  C A  operations  are  most  effective  when 
they  go  beyond  merely  “winning  hearts  and  minds”  and  become  a  key  part 
of  a  transformational  counterinsurgency  operation  that  aims  to  “change  the 
underlying  structure  of  society  and  governance  ...  to  make  insurgency  an 
irrelevant  mode  of  pursuing  a  grievance.”4 
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Currently,  about  80  percent  of  the  Army’s  CA 
Soldiers  are  in  the  Army  Reserve,  assigned — along 
with  reserve  psychological  operations  forces — to 
the  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  and  Psychological 
Operations  Command  (USACAPOC),  which  is 
subordinate  to  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
Command  (US ARC). 5  The  majority  of  CA  units 
have  traditionally  been  in  the  Army  Reserve  to 
facilitate  access  to  the  rare  skills  of  functional 
specialists — such  as  veterinarians,  agricultural 
experts,  and  economists — that  are  better  developed 
in  the  civilian  sector. 

The  remaining  20  percent  of  CA  strength  is  in  the 
active  component,  assigned  primarily  to  the  Army’s 
lone  active  duty  CA  unit,  the  95th  Civil  Affairs 
Brigade  (Airborne).6  The  brigade  reports  directly 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command 
(USASOC)  along  with  other  special  operations 
units  such  as  the  Special  Forces  groups  and  the 
75th  Ranger  Regiment.  Outside  of  USASOC, 
Active  component  CA  Soldiers  also  serve  as  brigade 
combat  team  S-9s,  division  and  corps  G-9s  at 
theater  special  operation  commands,  and  in  other 
assignments. 

USACAPOC  civil  affairs  units  support  general- 
purpose  forces,  while  CA  Soldiers  assigned 
to  USASOC  support  missions  within  Special 
Operations  Command  (SOCOM).  Current  Army 
rules  of  allocation  for  deployed  units  generally 
result  in  a  CA  company  attached  to  each  brigade 
combat  team  and  a  CA  battalion  attached  to  each 
division.  Civil  affairs  functional  specialists  also 
provide  support  to  provincial  reconstruction  teams 
and  other  civil-support  elements.  The  Reserve 
component  CA  commands  support  higher  echelons.7 

The  Problem 

Until  November  2006,  the  entire  CA  force,  both 
Active  and  Reserve, was  assigned  to  USACAPOC. 
In  2003,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  under 
then-Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld 
questioned  why  CA,  with  its  focus  on  the  indirect 
approach  to  war,  belonged  in  the  same  command  as 
special  direct  action  units  like  the  Ranger  Regiment. 
According  to  a  report  on  CA  from  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies,  DOD  took 
the  position  that  reassigning  CA  out  of  USASOC 
would  allow  better  integration  between  CA  and 
general-purpose  forces.  The  report  also  stated  that 


the  Army  resisted  moving  CA,  arguing  that  doing 
so  would  hinder  CA  capabilities  in  the  short  term 
and  not  improve  their  integration  with  conventional 
forces  in  the  end.  Despite  the  Army’s  resistance, 
DOD  reassigned  all  Reserve  component  CA  units 
from  USASOC  to  USARC.  Active  component  CA 
remains  under  the  purview  of  USASOC.8  Members 
of  the  CA  community  call  this  reassignment  “the 
divorce” — with  all  the  negative  connotations  that 
word  conjures. 

The  current  arrangement,  Active  component  CA 
as  part  of  USASOC  and  the  Reserve  component 
as  part  of  USARC,  has  hindered  the  development 
of  a  total  force  CA  capability  without  noticeably 
improving  the  relationship  between  CA  and 
conventional  forces.  While  the  move  breached 
the  operational  wall  between  general  purpose  and 
special  operations  forces,  placing  USACAPOC 
under  USARC  built  a  brand  new  wall  in  its  place. 
In  addition,  the  divorce  has  exacerbated  existing 
Active  and  Reserve  component  tensions  and 
strengthened  the  view  that  Reserve  CA  forces  are 
not  as  capable  as  their  active  duty  counterparts.9 
These  tensions  hurt  the  development  of  CA  as  a 
proponent  and  diminish  the  perceived  importance 
of  reserve  units. 

The  divorce  has  also  hindered  the  evolution 
of  CA  doctrine  and  training.  Fort  Bragg’s  John 
F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center  and  School 
is  the  proponent  for  both  Reserve  and  Active 
component  CA  even  as  it  writes  doctrine  and 
develops  education  for  special  operations  forces. 
Active  component  CA  officers  at  the  center  and 
school  are  writing  doctrine  meant  for  both  Reserve 
and  Active  component  CA  units,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  their  operational  assignments 
are  in  Active  component  special  operations  units. 
As  a  result,  USACAPOC  is  not  the  proponent  for 
the  80  percent  of  CA  Soldiers  it  administers.  In 

While  the  move  breached  the 
operational  wall  between  general 
purpose  and  special  operations 
forces ,  placing  USACAPOC 
under  USARC  built  a  brand  new 
wall  in  its  place . 
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effect,  neither  the  two-star  reserve  commander 
of  USACAPOC  nor  the  four-star  commander 
of  Joint  Forces  Command  supervises  or  directs 
the  development  of  doctrine  and  schooling  for 
CA.10  These  factors  are  significant  because  of  the 
current  extremely  rapid  pace  of  development  of 
CA  doctrine  and  the  large-scale  expansion  of  the 
CA  force. 

USACAPOC ’s  assignment  to  US  ARC  means 
that  reserve  CA  units  are  no  longer  able  to 
obtain  Major  Force  Program  11  (MFP  11)  funds 
earmarked  for  special  operations  forces.  Civil 
Affairs  struggled  to  meet  its  budgetary  needs 
while  under  USASOC,  but  now  USACAPOC 
must  compete  against  every  other  reserve  unit  in 
the  Army  for  funding.  Under  USARC,  reserve  CA 
units  have  had  more  success  obtaining  some  kinds 
of  equipment,  but  the  inability  to  access  Major 
Force  Program  11  funds  makes  it  difficult  for 
reserve  units  to  obtain  the  specialized  equipment 
and  training  they  need.11 

Academic  and  military  observers  have  suggested 
a  number  of  solutions  to  correct  the  fallout  of  the 
“divorce.”  Most  notable  is  a  Secretary  of  Defense- 
commissioned  report  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  that  calls  for  USACAPOC 
to  return  to  USASOC  and  administer  all  CA  units 
under  a  single,  robust,  active-duty,  general-officer 
command.  The  principal  advantages  of  this  plan 
are  that  it  would  help  address  funding  issues 
by  giving  Reserve  Component  CA  units  access 
to  MFP  11  funds  and  alleviate  Active/Reserve 
component  tensions  by  making  all  components 
equal  under  a  single  command.  It  would  also 
clarify  the  issue  of  command  and  control  by 
returning  to  a  simple  organizational  structure  that, 
while  far  from  perfect,  is  certainly  preferable  to 
the  existing  one.12 

A  New  Paradigm 

A  return  to  the  old  system  as  advocated  by  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies 
report  certainly  has  merit.  USACAPOC  would 
again  be  part  of  USASOC  and  Active  and  Reserve 
component  civil  affairs  units  both  would  be 
designated  as  special  operations  forces.  However, 
the  center’s  recommendation  examines  the  issue 
of  total  force  Civil  Affairs  through  an  outdated 
lens.  Solving  the  problem  of  how  to  organize 


CA  requires  a  new  perspective  because  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  CA  force  and 
its  mission  requirements  since  9/11.  The  major 
organizational  challenge  is  no  longer  managing 
Active  and  Reserve  components,  but  appropriately 
supporting  conventional  and  special  operations 
forces.  While  in  general  active-duty  CA  units 
support  SOF  and  Reserve  CA  units  support 
conventional  forces,  exceptions  are  becoming 
increasingly  common.  During  the  surge  in  Iraq, 
CA  units  supported  general-purpose  forces  in  Iraq 
and  elsewhere,  while  Reserve  component  C  A  units 
conducted  special  operations-like  missions.13  More 
important,  the  planned  2013  addition  of  the  85th 
CA  Brigade  (an  Active  CA  brigade  supporting 
conventional  forces)  and  the  need  for  active-duty 
CA  staff  officers  at  the  brigade  combat  team  level 
and  higher  will  make  the  old  Active/Reserve 
component  frame  of  reference  increasingly 
obsolete.14 

Looking  at  the  CA  mission  from  this  new 
perspective  gives  us  three  critical  insights  for 
developing  a  new  proponency.  An  Army  proponent 
is  the  agency  that  develops  doctrine,  organization, 
training,  and  education  for  a  specific  area  of 
responsibility.  Because  of  the  demands  of  the  wars 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  primary  requirement 
of  CAhas  become  supporting  conventional  forces, 
while  supporting  SOF  has  become  a  secondary 
concern  in  terms  of  manpower,  deployments,  and 
funding.15 

The  increased  demand  for  CA  generalists  rather 
than  functional  specialists  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
has  exacerbated  this  trend.  To  be  most  effective, 
CA  doctrine  and  military  education  should  focus 
on  how  CA  can  best  support  general-purpose 
forces;  support  to  SOF  should  be  a  specialty. 

Active  CA  support  of  general-purpose  forces 
will  grow  in  the  next  few  years  until  it  meets 
or  exceeds  Active  component  requirements 
to  support  SOF.  The  creation  of  the  85th  CA 
Brigade  (dedicated  to  supporting  conventional 
forces)  and  the  addition  of  Active  component 
CA  staff  positions  within  brigade  combat  teams, 
division  and  corps  staffs,  and  higher  echelons 
will  eventually  require  a  larger  Active  component 
contribution  than  that  required  for  SOF.  As  a  result, 
CA  support  to  general-purpose  forces  will  no 
longer  be  a  primarily  Reserve  component  mission. 
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The  Army  should  recognize  and  embrace  the 
significant  differences  between  the  missions  and 
capabilities  of  CA  units  that  support  SOF  and  those 
supporting  conventional  forces.  Testifying  before 
Congress  in  2007,  then-SOCOM  commander, 
General  Bryan  D.  Brown,  specifically  mentioned 
USASOC  Civil  Affairs  units  as  special  operations 
forces  “trained,  organized,  and  equipped  to  perform 
functions  that  conventional  forces  are  not.”16  CA 
support  to  SOF  requires  CA  Soldiers  to  live  and  work 
directly  with  SOF  teams  in  isolated,  austere,  and 
remote  environments,  and  be  familiar  with  special 
operations  command  and  control  procedures.  On 
the  other  hand,  CA  support  to  conventional  forces 
requires  understanding  the  military  decision  making 
process  at  the  tactical  and  operational  level  and 
knowing  how  to  integrate  CA  organizations  within 
the  operations  of  large  conventional  units. 

Civil  Affairs  units  supporting  special  operations 
forces  need  training  in  more  specialized  skills  such  as 
languages,  advanced  negotiation,  and  operating  non- 
tactical  vehicles,  while  C  A  units  supporting  general- 
purpose  forces  focus  on  conventional  operations. 
Unique  doctrine,  schooling,  and  education  are 
required  for  each  kind  of  CA  support.17  Instead  of 


ignoring  these  distinctions  in  the  interest  of  lessening 
Active/Reserve  component  tensions — the  Army 
should  recognize  and  embrace  them  as  a  way  to 
maximize  support  to  both  SOF  and  general-purpose 
forces.  (See  table.) 

The  Aviation  Branch  as  a  Model 
for  Proponency 

Because  the  current  CA  organizational  structure 
is  insufficient  and  returning  to  the  old  system  is 
not  acceptable,  the  Army  should  examine  other 
branches  for  potential  model  solutions.  The  John 
F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center  and  School  has 
already  examined  Special  Forces,  Infantry,  and  the 
Chaplain  Corps  as  potential  models.18  However,  it  is 
better  to  look  at  a  model  from  a  branch  containing 
both  conventional  and  special  operations  units.  The 
Aviation  Branch  is  probably  the  best  example;  it 
supervises  a  large  conventional  force  as  well  as 
USASOC’s  160th  Special  Operations  Aviation 
Regiment,  which  supports  the  Ranger  Regiment, 
Special  Forces,  and  special  mission  units.  Viewed 
broadly,  the  160th  essentially  has  the  same 
mission  as  a  conventional  Aviation  unit — to 
transport  personnel  in  and  around  the  battlefield  and 


Civil  Affairs  Support  to 
Special  Operations 
Forces 

Civil  Affairs  Support 
to  General  Purpose 
Forces 

Unit  Size 

Attached  to  small  special 
operations  task  forces 

Attached  to  battalion, 
brigade,  and  higher 

Type  of  Operation 

Contribute  directly  to  Foreign 

Internal  Defense  and 

Unconventional  Warfare 

Contributes  primarily  to 
conventional  operations  and 
large-scale  COIN 

Command  and  Control 

Controlled  by  Theater  Special 
Operations  Command  or 
Ambassador/Country  Team 

Controlled  by  a  conventional 
command  structure 

Operational  Base 

Must  be  able  to  operate 
in  isolated,  austere  environments 
independently  or  with  other 
special  operation  forces 

Operate  in  developed 
theaters  with  general 
purpose  forces 

Examples  of  Rare  Skills 
Required 

Navigation  of  nontactical 

vehicles  and  advanced  language  skills 

Significantly  greater  level  of 
functional  expertise 

Patrol  and  Combat 
Operations 

Small  unit  patrolling  and  integration 
with  other  special  operations  forces 

Conventional  patrolling  and 
integration  with  general 
purpose  forces 
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provide  attack  aviation  fire  support — but  its  highly 
specialized  equipment  and  techniques,  rigorous 
selection  process,  and  the  often  classified  nature  of 
its  operations  distinguish  it.  The  Aviation  Center  of 
Excellence  at  Fort  Rucker  is  the  Aviation  Branch 
proponent  and  writes  doctrine  and  field  manuals  for 
the  entire  aviation  force,  while  Fort  Bragg’s  Special 
Warfare  Center  and  School  (in  coordination  with 
the  160th  Special  Operations  Aviation  Regiment 
and  USASOC’s  Directorate  of  Special  Operations 
Aviation)  is  the  proponent  for  special  operations 
aviation.  While  special  operations  aviation  has  its 
own  field  manuals  and  doctrine,  the  manuals  refer 
to  Fort  Rucker  regulations,  and  like  all  special 
operations  field  manuals,  “complement  and  [are] 
consistent  with  Joint  and  Army  doctrine.”19  Pilots 
and  aviation  support  personnel  frequently  serve  in 
both  the  aviation  regiment  and  conventional  units 
throughout  their  careers. 

Civil  Affairs  could  follow  a  similar  model.  The 
95th  CA  Brigade  should  continue  to  report  directly 
to  USASOC  as  a  special  operations  unit  within  the 
larger  CA  force,  just  as  160th  Special  Operations 
Aviation  Regiment  is  a  special  operations  unit 


within  the  aviation  force.  All  CA  units  that  support 
conventional  forces,  regardless  of  component,  should 
be  under  USACAPOC.  For  the  next  few  years,  this 
will  be  mostly  Reserve  component  units,  but  as  the 
CA  branch  grows,  an  increasing  number  of  Active 
component  CA  units  such  as  the  85th  CA  Brigade 
could  migrate  to  USACAPOC.  In  accordance  with 
AR  5-22,  USACAPOC  cannot  be  the  proponent 
for  CA,  so  it  would  have  to  work  closely  with 
another  organization,  most  likely  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command,  to  provide  doctrine,  guidance, 
and  schooling  for  the  CA  branch  and  community. 
This  is  similar  to  the  role  Fort  Rucker  plays  for  the 
aviation  force.  Similarly,  just  as  the  Special  Warfare 
Center  and  School  prepares  doctrine  for  other  special 
operations  units,  under  this  model  it  would  only  write 
doctrine  for  USASOC-assigned  CA  units  and  provide 
education  and  training  for  CA  Soldiers  supporting 
special  operations. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  the  Aviation  Branch  Model 

This  model  has  five  key  advantages  over 
returning  all  CA  units  to  USASOC.  It  recognizes 


Loadmasters  with  the  1 7th  Special  Operations  Squadron  send  signals  from  the  back  of  a  MC-1 30P  Combat  Shadow  to  the 
crew  of  a  U.S.  Army  MH-47  helicopter  from  the  160th  Special  Operations  Aviation  Regiment  (Airborne)  during  an  aerial 
refueling  mission  near  the  Korean  peninsula,  Osan  Air  Base,  Republic  of  Korea,  12  February  2009. 
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and  embraces  the  differences  in  capabilities  and 
training  required  to  provide  proper  support  to 
both  special  operations  and  general-purpose 
forces.  Rather  than  writing  catch-all  doctrine  and 
providing  non-specific  training  for  both  kinds  of 
CA  units,  the  school  and  center  could  focus  on 
what  it  does  best:  training,  educating,  and  writing 
doctrine  for  special  operations  forces.  Just  as 
important,  USACAPOC  would  be  able  to  drive 
the  development  of  general  CA  doctrine. 

This  model  also  allows  better  integration 
of  CA  and  general-purpose  forces.  One  of  the 
original  rationales  for  moving  USACAPOC 
out  of  USASOC  was  to  remove  a  bureaucratic 
barrier  between  SOF  and  general-purpose  forces. 
Unfortunately,  the  move  simply  put  a  new  barrier 
in  its  place.  Having  USACAPOC  as  an  Active 
component  command  outside  of  USASOC  would 
remove  both  bureaucratic  barriers. 

This  new  model  will  also  help  alleviate  existing 
Active  component/Reserve  component  tensions 
within  the  CA  community.  Under  the  Aviation 
branch  model,  CA  support  to  general-purpose 
forces  will  be  a  total-force  mission  rather  than 
simply  a  Reserve  component  one.  As  a  result,  the 
perception  of  Reserve  component  CA  units  and 
their  contributions  will  improve,  as  will  the  overall 
image  of  the  CA  community. 

Another  significant  benefit:  Active  component 
CA  Soldiers  and  officers  will  be  able  to  serve 
in  assignments  in  special  operations  and  in  the 
conventional  forces  just  as  their  aviation  and 
infantry  counterparts  do.  This  ability  will  allow  the 
cross-pollination  of  ideas  and  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures  that  will  improve  the  quality  of  CA 
support  and  strengthen  the  entire  CA  community. 
We  should  also  institute  a  program  allowing 
mobilized  Reserve  component  CA  Soldiers  to 
serve  in  special  operations  assignments  to 


Under  the  Aviation  branch 
model \  CA  support  to  general- 
purpose  forces  will  be  a  total- 
force  mission  rather  than  simply 
a  Reserve  component  one . 


strengthen  this  cross-pollination  of  concepts 
and  experiences  in  the  CA  total  force  as  well.20 

The  elevation  of  USACAPOC  to  an  Active 
component  command  outside  of  USASOC  will 
help  make  CA  equal  to  older  branches  such  as 
Infantry,  Armor,  or  Signal.  Such  a  move,  along 
with  the  creation  of  additional  Active  component 
CA  general  officer  positions  at  the  Pentagon  and 
within  USACAPOC  and  USASOC,  will  help 
reverse  the  perception  among  many  Army  officers 
that  joining  CA  is  a  “career  ender”  and  help  attract 
the  ambitious  and  talented  officers  that  the  branch 
requires.21 

Even  so,  the  Aviation  Branch  model  does  pose  a 
number  of  disadvantages.  For  example,  increasing 
the  number  of  Active  component  positions  outside 
of  SOF  will  make  the  assignment  and  assessment  of 
active-duty  CA  Soldiers  more  challenging.  Currently, 
all  active-duty  Soldiers  selected  for  C  A  training  report 
to  the  95th  CA  Brigade  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  CA  Qualification  Course.  However,  if  many 
positions  for  Active  component  CA  Soldiers  reside 
outside  of  USASOC,  other  assignments  may  be 
necessary.  Assignment  to  the  95th  CA  Brigade  might 
eventually  require  a  selection  process  similar  in 
purpose  to  Special  Forces  assessment  and  selection, 
the  160th  Special  Operations  Aviation  Regiment’s 
Green  Platoon  Course  and  Selection,  or  the  Ranger 
Regiment’s  Ranger  Indoctrination  Program.  This 
will  be  a  bureaucratic  hurdle  and  will  extend  the 
already  lengthy  training  pipeline,  but  instituting  such 
a  program  is  a  manageable  challenge.  In  addition,  a 
CA  selection  course  will  enhance  the  reputation  of 
selected  C  A  personnel  within  the  special  operations 
community  by  giving  them  additional  bona  fides.22 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  subordinating 
USACAPOC  to  USARC  was  that  USARC 
understood  the  reserve  mobilization  process  better 
than  any  other  command  in  the  Army.  While  more 
CA  Soldiers  will  be  Active  component  in  the  near 
future,  even  by  2013  over  70  percent  will  still  be 
Reserve  component.23  Managing  this  large  number 
of  Reserve  component  Soldiers  would  be  somewhat 
easier  if  USACAPOC  were  still  directly  underneath 
USARC,  but  the  benefit  is  not  significant  enough  to 
prevent  moving  USACAPOC  to  another  command. 
Appointing  a  Reserve  component  officer  as  the 
USACAPOC  deputy  will  also  help  USACAPOC 
manage  the  mobilization  process.24 
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The  greatest  disadvantage  of  this  move — 
compared  with  simply  returning  USACAPOC  to 
USASOC — is  that  the  command  will  remain  unable 
to  access  MFP  11  funds  earmarked  for  special 
operations  forces.  While  USACAPOC ’s  funding 
would  likely  be  better  in  USASOC,  placing  the 
command  in  Forces  Command  rather  than  US  ARC 
is  still  a  potentially  significant  improvement.  To 
overcome  any  remaining  funding  gap,  the  Army 
should  recognize  that  CA  units  supporting  general- 
purpose  forces  still  require  a  significant  amount 
of  specialized  training  and  equipment.  While  the 
training  and  equipment  requirements  of  general- 
purpose  force  CA  units  are  not  the  same  as  SOF  CA 
units,  they  differ  enough  from  most  conventional 
units  to  require  supplemental  funding.  The  Army  will 
need  to  push  for  increased  funding  for  CA  elements 
supporting  general-purpose  forces  to  ensure  that 
they  have  everything  they  need  to  accomplish  their 
pivotal  missions. 

Joint  Proponency 

The  CA  Army  proponency  question  also  raises 
the  issue  of  Joint  proponency.25  Currently,  SOCOM 
is  the  Joint  proponent  for  all  CA  units,  including 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  CA  Groups  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
Maritime  CA  Group.  (The  Air  Force  does  not  have 
a  formal  civil  affairs  organization  but  does  provide 
important  augmentation  to  civil  affairs-related 
functions  such  as  provincial  reconstruction  teams).26 

Special  Operations  Command  is  not  the  ideal 
place  for  a  CA  Joint  proponency  because  no  other 
CA  unit  within  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
considered  a  special  operations  unit  besides  the 
Army’s  95th  CA  Brigade.  Neither  Navy  nor  Marine 


Corps  CA  units  are  considered  special  operations 
forces.  Title  X  legislation  specifies  CA  as  one  of  the 
core  special  operations  tasks,  and  SOCOM  certainly 
should  have  a  role  in  civil  affairs  proponency,  but  the 
need  for  a  better  Joint  proponent  becomes  apparent 
when  one  accepts  the  new  paradigm  of  managing 
CA  support  for  both  general-purpose  and  special 
operations  units. 

Joint  Forces  Command  (or  the  office  that  inherits 
its  Joint  proponency  function  if  the  command 
is  closed)  is  probably  the  best  place  for  Joint 
proponency  as  it  will  align  Joint  proponency  for 
CA  with  Army  proponency.  27  This  arrangement 
will  continue  to  raise  the  profile  of  CA  within 
the  conventional  military  and  help  establish  the 
branch  as  a  crucial  battlefield  system  rather  than  a 
specialized  afterthought. 

Conclusion 

Making  USACAPOC  an  active  command  outside 
of  USASOC  will  put  it  in  the  best  position  to  take 
a  major  part  not  only  in  the  development  of  overall 
CA  doctrine  and  education,  but  also  in  preparing 
the  majority  of  C A  units  to  support  general-purpose 
forces.  Similarly,  leaving  the  95th  CA  Brigade  as 
the  only  CA  unit  within  USASOC  will  enable  the 
Special  Warfare  Center  and  School  to  concentrate 
exclusively  on  CA  support  to  special  operations. 
This  system  will  be  a  dramatic  change  of  proponency 
from  both  the  current  system  and  the  one  prior  to 
“the  divorce”  and  will  have  to  overcome  significant 
bureaucratic  hurdles.  However,  such  a  change  is 
necessary  to  develop  a  mature  civil  affairs  total  force 
capable  of  meeting  the  new  demands  placed  on  it  by 
modem  threats.  MR 
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RED  TEAMING 

The  University  of  Foreign  Military  and  Cultural  Studies  (UFMCS)  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  is  an  Army-directed  education,  research,  and  training 
initiative  for  Army  organizations,  joint  organizations,  and  other  government 
agencies. 

Red  Teaming  is  a  structured,  iterative  process,  executed  by  highly  trained, 
educated,  and  practiced  team  members  that  provides  commanders  an  independent  capability 
to  fully  explore  alternatives  to  plans,  operations,  concepts,  organizations,  and  capabilities  in  the 
context  of  the  operational  environment  and  from  our  partners'  and  adversaries’  perspectives. 

UFMCS  educates  Red  Team  Leaders,  Members,  and  Practitioners;  researches  best  practices 
for  Red  Teaming  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures;  and  develops  a  reach-back  capability  to 
provide  commanders  and  staffs  alternative  perspectives.  Graduates  of  Leader  and  Member 
courses  receive  an  additional  skill  identifier  (ASI). 

UFMCS  offers  four  courses  of  instruction:  An  18-week  Leaders  Course,  a  9-week  Stop-Gap 
Leaders  Course,  a  6-week  Members  Course,  and  a  2-week  Practitioners  Course  (no  ASI). 


For  more  information  go  to 
http://usacac.army,  m  i  l/cac2/U  FM  CS/index.as  p 
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